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same year the output of teachers with full primary academic
qualifications from the one government elementary train-
ing centre was about 20.
Thus there is no room for easy optimism about the scale
on which progress will be possible in the immediate future
if any sort of worthwhile teaching standards are to be
observed. The prospect is even less cheerful when it is
realized that the very limited primary school output is not
by any means all available for training in teaching. While
education is so limited, and the field of possible employ-
ment rapidly expanding, education has a scarcity value
hardly understandable by those who have never lived in
tropical Africa. Men who can speak English have a wide
choice of jobs. They are in demand as clerks by com-
mercial firms and government departments, and large
numbers, far greater than the schools can possibly supply,
are badly wanted for training in the medical, agricultural,
veterinary, survey, and other departments of the central
and local governments.  General social and  economic
development, now to be speeded up by the Colonial
Development and Welfare Acts, steadily increases the
already large demand, and to most people the pr-ospects of
worjc outside the teaching profession are more attractive
than those which obtain inside it. Indeed, in the past
many of the teachers already trained have left teaching for
other work, and there is no sign yet of any change in this
tendency. And so the teaching profession, the expansion
of which is essential to all future development, is not
only starved at the source of recruitment, but also suffers
further heavy losses from among those already in  it.
Unfortunately a large proportion of such losses occur
among the best qualified and most intelligent of the
teachers.
It is therefore important to understand why teaching is"
relatively less popular than other work, for it is on the
basis of such understanding that remedies must be sought..